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IKrrOi^UCTrort: Fuctc ..bout nnlmd 



inland in atlbr I^slsnd, thj aoot northern country in tho world. 



One third of her Icnsjht ilea north of tho /irctic Circle. 

Tpblr? ^ ODOOHAPHICAL DATA 

ToteJ. area 337 000 on. •kns 

Arablo land 13 por cent 

Forcnt 71 per cent 

'Voter r.nd wante Innd l6 per cent 

Table 2 POPUUTIO?! 

Total nunber of populction (UU1973) 

k 633 832 

In urbon coruaunco 2 331 162 

In rural coonunoa 2 082 670 

Birth-rate: 12-13 per 1000 Inhabitants 

Average population density: 1(» inhabitants per sq*laa* 

Table 3 OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF ' 0RKIHQ«A6C POPULATION 

Industry and Building per Cent 

Agriculturo and Forestry 21 per cent 
Other occupations (Coiaaorce, 4> per cent 
Liberal profession';, Services 
etc. } 

NATIONAL LAIIGUAOFJS 

Finnish 92.5 per cent 

Swedish 7.5 por cent 

NATIONAL DENOMINATIONS 

Lutheran 92 per cent 

Greek Orthodox 1.5 por cent 
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Table 4 POLITICAL PARTIES REPRESENTED IN THE DIET 



Social Democratic Party 




55 


Finnish People's Democratic 


League 


57 


Centre Party 




35 


National Coalition Party 




34 


Finnish People's Unificatior 


Party 


13 


Swedish National Party 




10 


Liberal Party 




7 


Finnish Rural Party 




5 


Christian League 




4 




Total 


200 



SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 



MINISTERY OF EDUCATION 



General 


School 


College and 


Department of 


department 


department 


science 


international 






department 


affairs 



The National 
Board of 
Education 



The National 
Board of Vocatio 
nal Education 



Universities 
and 

colleges 





General 
Department 


School 
Department 


EducatlO: 
Department 


Adult Educa- 
tion Depart- 
ment 


Swedish 
Depau?tmeni 



- 15 Bureaus 



Regional authorities: School divisions in the Provincial 

Government Offices 



Local authorities 
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The tasx of the National Board of Education is the management 
and practical supervision of primary and secondary schools, 
teacher training colleges, popular educational institutions 
and libraries. The trailing of teachers will in the very near 
future be transferred to the supervision of the Ministry of 
Education. Only the further training of teachers will then 
be managed by the National Board of Education. 
The system of regional school administration /as set up in 
1970. School divisions take care of matters relating to primary, 
secondary and comprehensive schools, public libraries and adult 
education . 

FINNISH SCHOOLS TODAY 

We find ourselves at the moment half-way between an old and a 
new education system. (See appendix A ) The need of a 
thorough reform and reorganization derives from the rapid social 
and technological development characteristic of Finland today. The 
structural changes and a rising standard of living have resulted 
in an educational explosion, particularly in secondary and higher 
education. Approxj/nately 65 per cent of the age group of 18 year 
old people are studying in schools of upper secondary level, 
either general or vocational type. The number of university 
students has increased from 15 000 in 1950 to 60 000. 

Before presenting the new educational system, which has been 
planned for a long time, an outline will be given of the old 
system, which still prevails in the greatest part of Finland. 

Primary and civic school 

Compulsory education in Finland requires eight years of full-time 
schooling, sta.^ting at the age of seven. This requirement can 
be fulfilled in the Primary School, which comprises two cycles: 
the Primary School Proper with six classes and the Civic School 
with two or three classes. (See Appendix B ). ' The Primary 
School is a municipal, state-subsidized institution, which offers 
all children between seven and sixteen a basic education without 
any costs to the parents, as well as free textbooks and other 
school supplies, a daily school meal, and transportation or 

O 
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accommodation when needed. This school is run by the local School 
Board and supervised by regional and central school authorities. 
The subjects to be taught are stipulated in the Primary School 
legislation. It is the duty of the local School Board to draw 
up the cu'i'riculum v;ithin this frameworrv. 

In the lower section most instruction is given by classrocrn- 
teachers, whereas in the Civic School all teachers are specialized 
subject teachers. No structural differentiation takes F*^^ce in the 
lower cycle, but the Civic School is divided into lines. There 
might be technical, commercial, agricultural and other lines 
according to local* needs and resources. In Civic Schools, besides 
further general education, vocational, pre-orientation 
Is given. Work-shop training is an essential feature of the curri- 
culiim. 

Secondary school 

At present no more than 40 per cent of our children complete the 
Primary Set :>ol course. A steadily increasing number of eleven 
year old pupils (in 1958 35 per cent and in 1971 64 per cent) leave 
the Primary School after four years, trying to pass an entrance 
examination into the Secondary Schools, in spite of the fact that 
their parents have to pay for this type of schooling. However, the 
parents are well aware of the fact that secondary schools are 
the only channel to higher education r.nd to better paid occupations 
Access to secondary education is to some degree dependent on 
social factors, particularly in distantly located areas. 

The Secondary School consists of a 5-grade lower section, named 
Middle School, and an upper section with three classes, known as 
Gymnasium. Administratively, our secondary schools fall into three 
categories: 

a) State Secondary Schools 

b) Private, State-subsidized Secondary Schools 

c) Communal Middle Schools 

Only the last mentioned type of secondary school offers it^~ 
pupils the same social benefits as the Primary School. 

At the end of the graduating class of Gymnasiiun the pupils sit 
for a centrally organi^.ed Final Examination, which consists of 
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four compulsory vvritten tests. One or two optional tests may- 
be taKen in addition • The Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
arid the Pinal Examination Diploma are basic requirements for 
studies at university level. 

Most of the teaching at secondary school level is done by teachers 
who have taken en academic degree. After their subject studies 
at the university they have their educational training in so-called 
normal schools, i.e. teacher training institutes for secondary 
schools. Primary school teachers, on the other hand, receive 
their whole education in Teachers Seminars or Teacher Training 
Colleges for Primary Schools. This twofold system in teacher 
training tS generally considered to be outdated and it is now 
under a thorough renewal. All teacher education will soon take 
place on an academic level j in university departments. 

NEW SYSTEM 

Pre-primary education: 

The education laws in Finland do not provide for compulsory 
pre-school teaching, as is the case in many countries. Before 
school age, which m principle begins at 7, children can be 
in creches and kindergartens. 

In 1970 there were 275 crfeches in Finland for about 8 000 children 
and 427 kindergartens for 27 538 children. 19 082 of the children 
in the kindergartens were half-day-children, and 8 456 of them 
full-day-children. This means that only about 15 ^ of all the 
six years old children in the whole country attend Kindergartens 
although most of the rcindergartens are situated in towns and 
densely populated areas in the southern part of Finland, 

The Experimental Pre-School 

In various countries the development of pre-school education 
is at present a matter of public interest. This situation has 
been created by pedagogical and social reasons and by reasons 
connected with educational and labour market policies. In 
^ Finland the first experimental pre-school for 6 years old children 
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was established in Lahti in autumn 1966, aud two years later in 
Jyvaskyla, 

Larger pre-school experimentation began in eleven municipalities 
in the autumn of 1971 • Twenty teachers and four hur dred children 
participated in the experimentation that was partly controlled 
by the social administrators and partly by the school ad- 
ministrators. The Committee for Pre-School Education drew up 
a preliminary experimental curriculum for the experiment 
centres . 

The aim of the 1972/73 experiment in fourteen different centres 
was to develop the experimental curriculum by checking and 
correcting the objectives, contents and methods, and by giving 
special attention to th proportion between the objectives and the 
material . 

Research is combined //ith the pre-school experimentation as an 
essential part of the total scheme. The aim of the research 
activities is to find out how the size of a study group, the 
duration of instruction and the supervision and control in- 
fluence children' s development . 

The Committee for Pre-Primary Education 

In June 1970 the Cabinet appointed a Committee to investigate 
the problems connected with pre-school education. The report 
of the Committee and an experimental curriculum for the pre-school 
were published on the 30th of May, 1972. The committee laid down 
the social objectives of pre-school education as follows: 

1) Early childhood education is a part of an educational system 
which aims at raising the level of education. 

2) The objective of pre-school education is to eliminate 
educational inequality which is caused by differences in 
developmental stimulation provided by homes. Pre-school 
education must be free of charge and equal for all children 
in spite of their family" s social status and place of 
residence. s 
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3) Early educatio;. should encourage the social developmenc of 
childre and develop n them a critjcal and independent 
pattern of thia.ving. 

4) The orgar.ization of pre-school education should promote the 
equality of the sexes. When i-he day-care is provided for children 
iiothers will have better opportunities to enter the labour marrvet 

The committee proposet chat 

- compulsory pre-school should be implemented for all 6 years 
old children under the supervision of school administrators 

- the implementation of pre-school plaas should begin in 1975 
and be completed , i. the whole country by I98O. 

- the care and instruction of 5 years old aud younger children 
should be superv:.sed by the administration for social affairs 
as before, but the management and supervision of pedagogical 
activities should belong to the Ministry of Education. 

On the ground of recommendations drawn up by the 1971 Educational 
Committee the discussioriS about the pre-school education have got 
new contents. It seems now evident that pre-schools will be 
1 -^corporated with the general education system as proposed by the 
1971 committee. That's why the implementation of the pre-school 
reform will begin later than recommended by the Committee for Pre- 
Primary Education. 

PRIMARY SCHOOL (BASIC) EDUCATION AFTER THE REFORM 

The shortcomings of the old system have been clearly revealed 
in the 1960's. The Primary School has failed to meet the demands 
set for basic educat-on. The number of children leaving the 
Primary School after four years in order to seerc entrai ce into 
Secondary School has been steadily increasing. The number of 
pupils enrolled in Secondary Schools in 1963 was 38 900, which 
was about 43 per cent of the age group of 11 years old children. 
The percentage for 1971 iS 64. This transfer together with the 
mi^2:ratxon of rural people xntc industrialized areas account for 
the fact that more than 1 000 small Pr.mary Schools have been 
closed, because their school population * o longer reached the 
required minimum. On the other hand, there has been a constant 
need for building new school premises m the urba.-; centres. 
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In 196j5 Parlla:[ient acoeptea a recommendatxon to the Government 
on the renewal of basic education i.. accordance with i,he principle 
of the conipreheiisive s::hool. Since uhen the maii: efforts of 
Finnish school aii chori --ies have been focused on preparatory 
measures for the .mplemencatiotj of this long-planned reform of 
basic educatior. . Several national committees have been engaged 
in the planning. Ttio law goverring the basic principles and 
laying down the strucrure of :he new school became valid on 
September 1, 1970, The curriculum for the new Comprehensive 
School was issued ±i\ -^he same year. An extensive experimentation 
has been carried oi. all through the i960' s with the comprehensive 
.ype of schools. The f eed-bac . cf this experimencacion has 
esseni^ially profited curriculum plannir.g for the i evj school. 

The L'ransix:ior: to the coniprehens ve school will be implemented 
gradually so that i.he northern mu icipalities w.-il transfer to 
the comprehensive school system before the municipalities in 
southern Finland. The last mun cipalities implementing the 
reform will be the regions around Helsinki and the capital 
itself in the year 1977- A gradual transition to the sysuem 
•began in the autumn of 1972. Then the eni^ire county of Lap- 
land (26 municipalities)^ three municipalities m the county 
of Oulu and 28 of the municipalities where the experiment 
was already going on transferred to the comprehensive school 
system. 

The comprehensive school 

Three school units in the old si em- the Primary School proper 
with six grades, the Civic School vuth two (or three) grades 
and the S-gi'ade Junior Secondary School will be amalgamated into 
one 9-g^ade Comprehensive School, common and compulsory for 
all childre betv^een 7 and l6. (Appendix B)^ 

The lower grades (l-VI) of chis school will be mainly taught by 
class teachers, whereas m the upper section (VII-IX) all 
iiistructioi is given by speciali^ed subject ueachers. No struc- 
tural differentiation takes place in the lower section. In the 
upper sectio courses of different scope arid level will be 
available m some subjects: three courses, a general course, 
an intermediate course, and a; advanced course in the first 
O foreign language and in mathematics. Two different courses are 
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.n the second foreign language (or second national language) and 
Physics. Geiierally speavir.g, the Comprehens-Lve School elves all 
its pupils about the same amount of education as the Junior 
Secondary School in the old system. 

Pupils wlio n-.y temporary difficulties in keeping pace wit their 
class are supported by complementary instructioii. Spe^lax atten- 
tion is thef> paid to pupil guidance. 



CURRICULUM FOR THE 9-GRADE COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL 



I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


IX 


Total 


1. Compulsory Sub- 




















jects 




















Religion 2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


15 


Environnienl studies 3 




1 


1 












8 


Mo oner congue ^ 


9 


6 


6 


6 


6 


3 


3 


3 


51 


First foreigr 




















language or second 




















naciorial lang. 


2 


2 




3 


3 


3 


j> 


3 


19 


Second nat. language 


















6/12 


or first fore'.Ri la^g 


« 










2/2 


2/5 


2/5 


Hiscory, Social science 






2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


10 


Civi cs 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


7 


Matneuia ...ICS 4 








4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


36 


Physics , Chemis ':r'y 












2 


3 


3 


8 


Biology , Geography 




;> 




4 


4 


2 


3 


3 


22 


Pnysical Eclucraion)- 




3 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


3 


22 


Musjc 




















Pictorial Arts I 




4 


4 


4 


4 


1 


1 




12 


iManual Education 2 


2 


2 


2 


'.") 


2 


2 






11 


Hom^. Economics 


















3 


— 24 


2h 


28 


28 


31 


31 


2§ 


25/2« 25/2B 


2 . Educational 




















G'Jidaiice ^ 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


9 


3. Optional Courses 












4-6 


4-9 


4-9 





25 25 29 29 32 32 5>35 33-35 33-35 



Ge neral aims of i/he coaiprehGns ive scnool 

School should above all provide material a.id stimuli for an 
individual development of a harmonious personality. The individual 
and vhe unique characteristics of a growing human being should be 
ta..er'. into account ivithin the general framv/orlc. Responsibility 
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which was earlier ooafined to one's family and rellow citizens 
extend nov; the whole mankind. A techi .«.jcra v .0 world calls for 
democracy and humanism. We are to favour personality developmeiit 
which leads co^^^ards apprecia ::ing these values in the society. 

The comprehensive school is supposed to stimulate the development^ 
of the you g by br^'ging them i ' contacc with ohe esseiitials of 
cuit'jr»e and creating opportunities for a fruitful social interaction 
in the ochool ....environment. 

A set of objectives, established and implemented, should be balariced 
enough t.j allow for a harmondous growth, good health and develop- 
ment of all sectors of t-lie youiig personality. Educatio.al situations 
concentrating on distributing .knowledge, SKill and information 
about 30Ci.al ad jusiinen^^, should be balanced through givir;g opportu- 
nities for crea^^ive activity and by providing a variety of expenenc 
necessary for a harmonious development* 

One of Lhe guidi g principles of uhe new school is to ma ^e the 
pup^l learn on his ow . iniuia^xve. Tne pupil should never be 
regarded as ar: objec. of educational traii-ing. The aim of educa- 
tion IS to as.^ist i'.he development of his whole personality and 
his iruividual talents. Accordingly, the pupils are encouraged 
to independer:t work, to critical attitudes and self-expression. 
Team work is recommended as a means of social education. 

These aims can be achieved in a democratic school atmosphere, 
characterized by frieiidLy and close pupil- teacher relations. 
This will also pave the v/ay to an increased student participa- 
tion ir matters relating to cheir school and studies. 

The comprehens J ve scnool will continuously be a target for- impro- 
vement and development activities. Experiments will be made in 
various study subjecLS aiid different schools. Durii g the school 
year 1972/73^ 2*9 experimental projects in connection with ihe 
comprehensive school had been carried out. 



SECONDARY EDUCATION (I6-I9 YEARS OLD ) 
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Vocational educatior. is supervised bi the National Board of 
Vocational Education. General secondary education is given under the 
supervision of tne National Board of Education and it is presented 
here . 



CURRICULUM FOR GYMNASIUM (LESSONS DURING THE PERIOD OF TEN DAYS) 

VI VII VIII Total 



Courses common for all lines 










Religion 


4 


3 


3 


10 


Mother tongue 


5 


6 


6 


17 


History, Social Science, Economics 


5 


6 


6 


17 


Biology 




3 


4 


7 


Second national language 


5 


5 


5 


15 


First foreign language 


7 


6 


7 


20 


Second foreign language 


7 


6 


7 


20 


Physical Education and Hygiene 


5 


5 


3 


13 


Visual Arts or Music 


3 


3 


2 


8 


Total 


41 


43 


43 


127 



Subjects compulsory on various lines 

Language 
Line 

VI VII VIII 

Psyciiology, Philosophy 
Geography 3 
C lemistry 
Physics 
Mathematics 
Third For. language 



5 



5 
9 



5 

8 



Science 
Line 

VI VII VIII 

343 

3 - 

3^3 

5 5 5 

5 5 5 



Mathematical 
Line 

VI VII VIII 



3 
5 
8 



5 
9 



5 
8 



Total 16 14 13 16 14 13 16 14 13 

t 

Optional courses for all lines VI VII VIII 

Special Course in Mother tongue 2 1 
Visual Arts or Music 3 3 2 

Special Course in Music 1 2 
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CptionHi oo'ur seG for pupils on various lines 

Language Science 



Ps,; GholoRV . Philosopn./ p 
Geof^rapn./ 

Special Course ?. 
in Gecrrraphy 

Chemistry 5 
Special Course in ]^it sios 
Sneoial Course in Matliematics 



Line 

VI VII VIII 

3 3 



Line 

VI VII VIII 



Mathematics 
Line 

VI VII VIII 



2 1 



^ 3 
2 

1 2 



£ d u c a 1 1 o r : a 1 innovation:?: 

Presentl,/ some twenty experiment projects are going on upon the 
various secondar;. sciaool study subjects. The most interesting 
e..per iment: in tiio Senior Secondare School is t\\e so-called ex- 
periment on study periods. The traditional system of passing one's 
rjrradc in one scio^l ^..ear nas been glveri up in t.iree secondary 
schools, and a s. stem of dividing the study subjects into six-VJeeR 
periods has been introduced ir.Gtead. This s 'stem allows the student 
to settle the pace of his owr^. process. If the student is talented 
enough, he m^.y pass the matriculation e/.aminat ior^ from the senior 
secundar./ scnool ir tv;o oars, instead of t:\e previously traditional 
thiT-^e J. ears • In tne old system., many students -lad to study for 4-5 
years before being able to take the mat ricuLation examination; and 
if t'ey failed in one subject, they had to study all subjects for 
ariotiier .ear. The study period system v^ill abolish the students' 
eventual failures to pass from on*^ grade to another. 

School democracy 

In the late nineteen sixties seveiv^l committees and work groups 
were appointed to investigate tue matter. The result was an Act on 
School Councils passed by Parliament at the end of 1571 • The first 
School Councils v;ere elected in Februar.y 1973» According to tne 
Act triere is a School Council in every Secondary School to 
supervrise and facilitate instruction and education in general. The 
Councils are elected by the scIjooI's teachers and students for one 
year at a time. Teacners and students have an equal number of 
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repr-eser.tat ives . Depending on trie size of t j.e scliooI, tne number 
of representatives in t'le Council will vary between 6 and 10. 

The Council nas t ,e rig::t of decision xn matters pertaining to 
discipline and undisturbed working conditions. It coffirrns the 
rules ::)f various scl'^ool cli, "^s and decides en joint school 
activities. Its most important task, however, is to coordinate 
general educational plarning and to initiate and continue planning 
connected with class-room instruction. It may submit recommendations 
on development uf th.e jurriculum as well as on the textbooks used. 
Toget;ier with tne implementation of the Scnool Council system, tne 
parents' opportunities to participate v/ill also be improved. 

Ti'e arrangement of t:.e reform in question rakes a ratiier long 
time. In the seventies t \e school authorities will pay special 
attention to tne implementation of this reform and to making of 
tie necessary adjustments. It is expected that tiie reform will 
activate the students as ^'-^ell as the teachers to participate in 
inno/ation of activities within tne scnool. The practical 
implementation in the class-room of t \e objectives and the 
curricula that nave been set up for t.ie whole nation requires 
active participation from both. 

T'ne Matriculation Examination 

The efforts to develop the one nation-wide e..amination in the 
Finnish educational system - the Matriculation Examination- 
have now advanced to the point that the Matriculation Examination 
is bein,;.; gradually c langed and vjill eventually be abolished in 
the present form. At the same time tiie entrance selection in our 
colleges and universities will be made uniform by sectors 
(institutes of technology, business schools, schools of medicine, 
etc . ) . 

In 1972 the right to participate in tlie Matriculation Examination 
was exter^.ded to include persons that have passed a final examination 
in vocational or technical school after 2-3 years of study, without 
preceding studies iri Senior Secondary School, or after having 
completed certain supplementary studies in a foreign language and 
in the second national language (Finland is a bi-lingual country) 
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Taking the Matriculation Examination also after certain vocational 
stv.lies makes it possible to change one's study sector and opens 
tne doors to better and more diversified furtiier education. The 
present selection metnods at tlje entrance to univesities aim at 
reserving study places also to students seeking admission to 
universities directl., from vocatioi.al or technical schools without 
an intervening Matriculation Examination, T lis procedure gives 
the students a c . ar.ge to pursue further studies within the same sector 
(e.g* scnools of technology' - institutes of technology, schools of 
commerce - sc \ools of economics), 

THE REFORM IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The reform of basic education vull affect secondary and higcr 
education, too. Tlie basic problem in tne secondary/ education 
during the 1970^3 \vill be tiie regulation of the quantitaty and 
the qualitat.y of the basic general and vocational education so 
that it would meet the requirements set by society. The quantitative 
problems rise from the fact that the expansion of ger.erai secondary 
education (so-called Senior Secondar.y Scnool or Gymnasium education) 
is caused b./ tne social demand of education^ and the expansion of 
vocational education is caused by t -e rietd of manpower. During 
the most recent years, tne increase in the number of available 
student places in general secondary education has surpassed 2-3 
times th.e increase in th.e number of student places in t!ie 
vocational schools. Since the availability of further educational 
opportunities ant tie better access to further studies after the 
secondary school will cause an expansion in this type of scaooling 
at the expense of potential student reserves in secondary vocational 
education, it is evident tnat in the present system of secondary 
education v/e are not able to regulate the quantitative development 
of vocational education so that th^ requirements set to the supply 
of skilled manpower ivould be met. 

On Marnh l8th, 1971, the Cabinet set up a committee to define the 
aims of educational polic^ as a factor affecting the implementation 
of social policy^ to derive from these the aims of secondary or 
youth-level education and to submit a proposal for an education 
system based on these aims. The committee submitted its report on 
ERJ^C April 12th, 1973* 
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Con.Tiittee propoGaLs for roiTorrriir/.^ t/;e educatior-. s.ystern 

On Ju.i./ 27th, 1972, t:'ie Cabiriet set up a committee, vjhose main task 
is to trarsfcriri :-he general airna of oaucatioiiai policy i:.to curric- 
ula and seneral me t lOdoi ogical prir-ciplos ..nic:-; cart be utilized by 
the bodies invclveci ir. detailed curricula development • For tnis 
reason the stand.; taKe.n b., the Education Committee set up in 1971 
apply primaril:y to toe structure of tlie education s/stem and 
general pedagogical princip.les ^ v;hiie t;ie development of curricular 
content has received rruc "i icss attention. 

The committee's co.^icrete proposals can be formulated as follows: 

- In additioi': to general education, every citizen must be guaranteed 
vocational trainiriri; to equip nim for 'is future employment. 

- Oenei'ai education should be of equal duration for everyone, have 
a common basic content and aim at as -liga a minimum level as 
possible in t :is respect. In addition to t!ie common basic content., 
general education i^hould include polytecric teaching based on the 
Interaction of theory and practice as ivell as practical training 
and optional subjects, directed towards tie student's individual 
interests, whicri are not affected by the standards set for the 
basic material. 

In order to achieve the aims set for .-general educatioJi, steps 
must be taken in tne field of socJal policy and educational policy 
for the overcom.ine" of learning difficulties. At tl..e macro level, 
it means taking: economic and educar,ional steps to provide a more 
stimulating learf, in»3 background for certaii: groups of children even 
before school entry at the age of six. At toe micro level it means 
taking pedagogical steps based on t. e vievj that a considerable 
proportion of learning aifflculties are connected vjith the learning 
process itself and its inefficiency , and tnat these oifficuities 
accumulate at certain points. 

- After an equality long general education students will not yet 
choose the level of their vocational training but a broad sector of 
study. Each sector v;ill open up opportunities to specialize in a 
particular field eitoer on the skilled vjorker-, the college- or the 
university-level , 
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- The total duration of general education will be 12 .years, of 
which comprehensive Gchooling from trie age of six accounts for 11 
years. Tiie tv/elfth year of general education will be given in 
conjunction with vocational training. Thus the two year vocational 
sector pnase will comprise both vocational education and vocation- 
ally-oriented general education. After the comprehensive education 
phase, or at the age of i?, therefore, the whole age group will 

be divided into broad educational sectors and at tne age of 19 
approximately, tlie students of eacn sector will divide up again into 
groups specializing in skilled work, college-- or university-level 
studies, which will last 1-4 years (see appendix C) 

- The general period of vocational training and the specialization 
period of education v;ill be guaranteed to the whole age group and 
quantitative plans are being made with this in mind. 

- By I9B5 the new system of education will have been adopted by 
means of partial reforms vvhich will begin simultaneously at all 
levels. In the Initial stages of tiie transition the most important 
partial reform will be the lowering of tne school entry age. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

Two Ririds of trai- ing arrangements liave been i otioeable in tne 
Finnjsh teacner trair'iing system . Nursery scaool teachers and 
primar.' scnooi teachers nave accomplished tne necessar^ subject 
and pedagogical studies in t:.e san-.e . nstitut ions , w /ile seco;:dar.j 
and vocatjonal 3C looi teac ters and teac lers for aduLt education 
have graduated at universities or aciieved t leir subject studies in 
vocational .nstitutions and t lereafter obtaitied some pedagogical 
trai. ing in separate sc ..ools, in so-called Normal L^ceums^ i.e. 
teacher training institutes for secor.dar.y schools. 

Innovation ^n differer^t branches of tfie training system demands 
a reform of teacner training, because teaoer training is a means 
of carrying into effect the aims of educational polic:y . 

In the plans for the total reform uf teacher training it has been 
considered meaningful to concentrate t le training of teaciers for 
different types' of sciiools to universities and to institutions 
in co-operation with tiicm. Special attetition has been paid to 
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finclipj^ t lo rest possible n;rou!::ds for continuous reform. 
As to cornpreViei^si ve and senior secondar, sciool teachers ttie 
roarrar:i^erne:-.t .)f tiieir ^raining will bo carried out accordiiig to 
the Teac.ier Training Act (344/71) during tne j^ears i973-75. Trie 
training" of ti^^.e above mentioned teac lers will tner, be orgar ized 
to universit,, education departments. Later it will be possible to 
transmit certair; parts of reacner trair.ing for vocational and 
adult education to these departments. Plans for tne arrangements 
to that effect have alread;, been made. 

In additi ;n to teanher training tne unj versit^ education departments 
xvill cater for educatiotial researcn and instruction. Tne necessary 
amount of practice scnools for practical training and research 
will be arranged ii; connection v^xth t.ie education departments. 
Practical training ar.d research can also be performed in other 
institutions . 

In consequence of establishing universit., education departn^er.ts 
the degrees demanded of t:;e comprehensive school and senior 
secondary sciool teacners will be arranged on the same grounds 
as otner ur.iversity studies. Special attention las to be paid to 
special qualifications of dif ferer t groups of teachers.. Wnicn 
v/a^ t/ie degrees vvill be developed i^: structure and contents is 
ore of the problems in focus. Amotg tnose problems is also the 
integration of tne subject and educational studies and practical 
training accordirg to t'\e aims of teacher training. 

In developing the systera of furti:er training of teaciiers an 
importar t problem is h^w to create an effective organization for 
the training of short duration on one hand and on the other hand 
hoV4 to develop to.e further training of longer duration so tnat 
witni'-; it training ca.n be arranged to correspond v/iti: changing 
needs . 

Futher training of shor^ duration will be decentralized so that 

courses v/hich are meant to keep the teachers up-to-date will be 

arranged by regional and local authorities. There will be some 

so called annual study days for teaciers so that they can 

participate in different kinds of training programmes. Tnis 

part of furher training will be ax^ranged outside school hours. 

T-ie further training of longer duration will be concentrated to 

Y-jJ^^ the university education departments. 
hHJL 
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APPENDIX B 
NEW SYSTEM 
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EXTERNAL STRUCTURE OP NEW 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
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